ies 
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RESULTS OF THEIR WORK are seen in the movies by these Amer- 
ican soldiers somewhere in Italy as they take advantage of a 
lull in the fighting to view battle scenes. This one shows trucks 


moving forward into action past smashed enemy equipment. 
U 8. Signal Corps 
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Rubber Chemists grow bigger food crops 


All soils contain bacteria and fungi that 
prevent vegetable and crop seeds from 
sprouting and retard plant growth. 

Anything that reduces the food sup- 
ply of a nation at war is an enemy and 
must be dealt with. Fortunately, our 
chemists had gone far in exploring the 
field of agricultural chemistry and had 
developed a new organic chemical 
called Spergon. 

State and government farm experi- 
ment stations report that this yellowish 
powder applied to seeds before plant- 
ing increases sprouting as much as 67 % 
and accelerates plant growth. 

Spergon is doing its part to increase 
the world’s food supply. It is helping 
farmers and truck gardeners to get 
greater yields of healthbuilding peas, 


now precious seed which is all too scarce. 

This particular achievement came 
out of our laboratories. It is typically 
American. Since the founding of this 
country, the spirit of the men and 
women of America (when facing a job, 
no matter how big,) has given us the 
telephone and the telegraph, the refrig- 
erator and the washing machine, the 
great continental railroads and the 
automobile — the thousand and one 
things which we possess in greater quan- 
tity than any other nation. 

It is that same spirit that has built 
up the huge production behind our 
war effort and is helping us to win 
victories on every front. It is this 
same spirit, on the farms and in Ameri- 
can industry, that will continue to 
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beans and other farm and vegetable give the world those things which will IVISI . 
crops. It is helping to conserve the _ bring about a better living for all. | 
Listen to the New York Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, \ 


3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical importance. 
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EST COAST will get the low-down on post - war problems and War Department 

views in an off-the-record conference to be held with editors and 
business leaders in Los Angeles, January 7 or 8, by Under-Secretary 
Patterson. 





CONVICTION IS STRONG among storekeepers «long America’s 10,000 Main Streets 
that they’ are fighting for their business lives against a planned 
economy ordered by some of Washington's bureaus. Surveys indicate 
they do not believe the White House is aware of the facts. The 
"planned economy," they feel, is out to smash all independent busi- 
ness by choking business initiative with deliberate taxation. They 
will talk soon—and loud. 


HORSE PRICES have skyrocketed. Survey by the Iowa Department of Agriculture 
shows that work teams are selling for $400 to $550 now, an increase 
of 15% over 1942 and 25% over 1941. 


FLIVVER PLANES and helicopters are a factor in city planning made by archi- 
tects and city engineers this year. These, with streamlined com- 
muter trains and more buses, will sprawl cities of the 1970s over 
two and three counties, the planners say. 


ROOSEVELT-CHURCHILL SQUABBLE is exaggerated. Short and long of it is, they 
don’t dare to get a mad on until after the war. Aside from that, 
it is natural for them to have differences. Both are extreme in- 
dividualists and couldn't be expected to agree more than half the 
time. rd 


TEHRAN REBOUND is beginning to come in. Some Russians are grumbling at 
Anglo-American inferences about the post-war world. They describe 
our diplomats as “aristocrats who come to us in striped pants”. 
Stalin, however, is expected to hold his government to the road. 
His objectives: (1) End the war quickly and thoroughly; (2) Set 
up Allied plans to manage Europe politically in the shift from war 
to peace. What happens after that is any man's guess. . 


RAIL FREIGHT TRAFFIC is expected to increase between two and five per cent 
in 1944. Rail passenger traffic will jump from 10 to 20%. 


DESPITE ONION SHORTAGE, the WPB has announced that no edible onions can be 
imported from Canada, Mexico, Guatemala or San Salvador without 
specific authorization. 





CEILING PRICES FOR HOOKED RUGS have just been worked out by OPA, after ardu- 
ous, brain-racking studies. 


FEED SHIPMENTS DOWN GREAT LAKES during 1944 will total 285,000,000 tons, the 
War Shipping Administration promises. This is an increase of 150,- 
000,000 tons over the goal set up for 1943. 








NEXT WEEK'S "PATHFINDER" will, we hope be the best yet. We're trying out a 
new printer and will use bigger, faster presses. Incidentally, it 
it will be our 50th Anniversary Issue. 
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“,..and I often think of Elm Street” 


“... I'm a long way from home out here, 
and when I’m alone at night, Dad, I often 
think of Elm Street with its big trees, its 
neat houses, the bells on a quiet Sunday 
morning—and all of us coming in town 
for church. It’s the peace and freedom 
and decency of it all that gets under my 
skin—and it makes me a bit homesick 
now and then. 


“There’s nothing like Elm Street over 
here—and never will be till they change 
their system. 


“The trouble lies with the men who rule 
and with the people who let them get 
away with it. 


“Over here the wrong men have. been 
running things too long. They have been 
crazy with power. They gradually took 
over more and more, and when the people 
finally woke up—it was too late. These 
folks can’t throw out their officials the 
way we can. They have to have a war to 
get rid of their so-called ‘new order.’ 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 





“Thank God we can still put the men we 
want into ofiice—and throw them out 
again—with ballots instead of bullets. 


“This mess is a fine example of what 
dictatorship and regimentation can do 
when they really get going. And talk 
about bureaucrats—you ought to see what 
the ones over here are doing to farmers. 
You can’t do anything on your own. You 
just take orders—and like it. 


“We ordinary folks at home always had 
a feeling of independence and self respect. 
You and Mom were always looking ahead 
to better things—for yourselves and for us 
kids. That sort of thing is missing here, 
Dad—and I think it’s the result of years 
of being pushed around. These folks have 
been told what to do and when and how 
to do it for so long that they don’t know 
anything else. They've forgotten how to 
think for themselves. 


“Don’t let this system get a toe hold at 
home, Dad. It’s bad stuff. And the trouble 


is, it sneaks up on you. You don’t realize 
that it’s got you till it’s almost too late. 


“I think most American farmers are just 
like us—plain, practical, hard working. 
thrifty people—blessed with a lot of good 
common sense. Most of us aren’t very 
strong for fancy political theories. We 
know by experience that the American 
way of getting things done, even with 
its short-comings, has brought more real 
happiness, prosperity, progress, educa- 
tion, health and general good to more 
people than any other system in the world. 


“And that’s something to think about...” 
* * * 


Millions of American boys from farms and 
villages are doing a lot of thinking. They are 
writing home anxiously these days. Many of 
them are worried—wondering what is 
happening to America while they are away. 
They realize now, more than ever, what real 
freedom means—and we at home must 
guard it for them as well as for ourselves. 
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The Hollow Sound in the Coal Bin 


Nation enters ’44 with 40,- 
000,000 ton shortage; crisis 
comes next fall unless min- 
ers can boost their output. 


Factories will close down, families 
will freeze, trains will stand in dull 
black silence at sidings next fall unless 
the War Labor Board, the coal miners 
and the mine operators patch up thei: 
differences within the next three months. 

Plain facts are that (1) we have drawn 
upon our stockpiles of mined coal at 
an alarming rate; (2) we are some 40,- 
000,000 tons short of needed supplies 
going into 1944, and 
thing is done, the coal situation is going 
to be desperate when the time comes to 
start our winter fires late next fall. 

Actually, the amount of coal in bins 
of industrial users and retail dealers, is 
going to be at a “dangerously low level” 
by the end of March. according to the 
Office of War Information. And, unless 
our stocks are built up through the com- 
ing months of summer, the coal situation 
next fall will be a “near catastrophe.” 

[ronically, this drab outlook for 1944 
resulted despite production of more coal 
last year than in preceding | years. Out- 
put reached approximately 565.000,000 
tons of bituminous and 60,000,000 tons 
of anthracite. Yet, heavy war demands 
and civilian consumption accounted for 
every one of those tons by the end of 
Se »ptember! It was then that the na- 
tion. was forced to dig into its stock- 
piles to keep the fires going. 

Actually, the 1943 output might even 
have been greater had it not been for 
four general strikes and a manpower 
loss in bituminous of some 75,000 men. 
The Nation lost 40,000,000 tons through 
strikes alone. Unfortunately, too, the 
savings in fuel oil resulting from con- 
versions of heating plants to coal, placed 
added strain on supplies. 

Solid Fuels Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes took notice of this recently by de- 
claring “no one could have foreseen a 
year ago that we were going to have 
four stoppages in coal production, or 
that we were not going to be able. to 
mine what would be necessary.” 

Two steps have been taken already 
to forestall what threatens to be a fuel 
crisis unparalleled in history. One is 
the restriction on home deliveries of 


(3) unless some- 
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FILLED TO CAPACITY are these coal cars awaiting unloading outside New York City. Months 
from now they and countless others will be empty unless the coal mess is straightened out. 


anthracite through which householders 
are limited to 87.5 per cent of their 
estimated requirements for the fuel year 
ending March 31. Domestic users are 
expected to stretch their allotments by 
using bituminous coal. 

The other was to fix tentative 1944 
goals at a level considerably higher than 
for 1943. These call for 620,000,000 
tons of bituminous and 66,000,000 tons 
of anthraicte. 

Solution of the coal problem, how- 
ever, involves labor relations and it in 
volves politics. . More specifically, it 
involves labor and production. Miners 
are digging coal now but there is a 
doubt in the Solids Fuels Administra- 
tion that they are digging as much coal 
as they are capable of digging. The rea- 
son for this is attributed principally to 
the fact the miners are operating with- 
out a contract. It always has been tra- 
ditional with them to work under a 
contract. 

The contract muddle is the result of 
the wage stabilization program and 
operation of the Little Steel formula. 
Under that formula wage increases are 
limited to 15 per cent of what wage- 
earners received between Jan. 1, 1941 
and May 1, 1942. 

The United Mine Workers, led by 
bushy-browed John L. Lewis, have been 
trying to find a way around that wage 
formula and after the fourth general 


strike the government for the second 
time took over the mines last November. 
Since then, two-thirds of soft coal mine 
operators have signed a contract ne- 
gotiated by Ickes with Lewis. The 
mines are still operating under Govern- 
ment control however and may con- 
tinue to do so, particularly if the War 
Labor Board refuses to approve the 
soft coal contract. Everyone agrees 
that if the mines are returned to their 
owners and WLB disapproves the Ickes 
contract another general strike is in- 
evitable. 

There is a chance that mine operators 
will allow the mines to remain under 
government control. * Under the pro- 
posed contract, there is a provision stat- 
ing it will not be binding upon the 
operators unless the OPA grants them 
price increases sufficient to absorb extra 
costs incurred in putting the contract 
into effect. To date, an increase averag- 
ing 17 cents a ton nationally has been 
granted but this, operators claim, is not 
sufficient. The strategy behind that 
thinking is that after the war the opera- 
tors would sue for full costs in the court 
of claims. 

The Government has taken this into 
consideration by consulting the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which has written an 
opinion stating that it believes the Gov- 
ernment is perfectly safe on that score. 
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What can we do about bureaucracy? 
Rep. Ed Gossett, of Wichita Falls, Tex., 
asked his colleagues of the House. It 
was a rhetorical question. He proceed- 
ed to answer himself with six remedial 
steps: 

First, abolish the bureau when the 
purposes for which it was created cease 
to exist and return the employes to pri- 
vate life; second, reorganize and consoli- 
date; third, cut appropriations arbitrar- 
ily; fourth, boot social experimentation 
out the window; fifth, provide the com- 
mittees of Congress with full-time “ex- 
pert clerks” to check and investigate 
everything coming before the commit- 
tees; and sixth, establish a right of ap- 
peal to the courts from bureau decrees. 
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Rep. Alfred J. Elliott, a native of 
Yolo County, California, and for many 
years secretary-treasurer of the:Tulare- 
Kings Counties Fair out in his district, 
takes pride in the claim that he repre- 
sents the richest agricultural section 
anywhere. “In my district last year,” he 
said in a recent House discussion on farm 
legislation, “we produced over $200,- 
000,000 worth of food and fiber. My 
colleague (Rep. Bertrand W. Gearhart, 
of Fresno) and I represent 4 out of 5 
ranking counties that produce more agri- 
cultural foodstuffs than any other coun- 
ties in the world.” 

From Missouri and Nebraska came 
immediate replies. Rep. Dewey Short, 
of Galena, said: “I do not want to dim 
any of the glory of California; they do 
have a pretty nice State out there. But 
when any of you want to find the richest 
soil on earth you must come to Carroll 
and Saline Counties in Missouri.” 





Rep. Karl Stefan, of Norfolk, Nebr, 
added: “The richest 100 square miles 
in the world, agriculturally speaking, is 
located in the State of Nebraska, in my 
district. If the .gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will look up the record he will 
find that Nebraska is the white spot of 
the United States. We have no bonded 
indebtedness; we pay as we go.” 
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The Union City, Tenn., Rotary Club 
wants its member and fellow towns- 
man, Charles G. Tomerlin, to get recog- 
mition for his “patriotic public service” 
in originating and designing the service 
flag adopted for display by civilians in 
honor of Army and Navy personnel dur- 
ing World War I. In a resolution for- 
warded to Rep. Jere Cooper, the club 
points out that Mr. Tomerlin’s flag was 
approved by the late Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker, with the provision that 
it should not be copyrighted and that no 
royalties should be asked of manufactur- 
ers. The resolution giving credit to Ro- 
tarian Tomerlin now reposes in the Ten- 
nessee state archives and is a part of the 
permanent record of Congress. 
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One of the loneliest spots in Wash- 
ington is 2514 Massachusetts Avenue. 
Windows are boarded. The doorbell 
marked “Army and Navy” is so rusty 
it can’t be pushed. The iron gates lead- 
ing to the garden have been locked 
since December 7, 1941. This is the 
Japanese Embassy. 

Japanese affairs, such as exchange of 
prisoners of war, are handled by the 
Spanish Embassy from their own quar- 
ters. Patroling this “ene my territory” at 
regular intervals are the District police, 
who guard it against the same kind of 
misguided patriotism that prompted a 
few zealots to chop down some of the 
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Japanese cherry trees around the Tidal 
Basin in-the first year of the war. One 
“international incident” occurred when 
some enthusiastic Koreans strung their 
flag up over the embassy. 

A Japanese-American caretaker camps 
out in the basement. He trims the lawn, 
cleans the 20 huge paneled rooms and 
tries to keep Buffalo moths out of the 
furniture. He turned down the oppor- 
tunity to return to Japan when the em- 
bassy staff sailed on the Gripsholm. 

On the other end of Massachusetts 
Avenue the austere, red-brick German 
Embassy is almost as lively as it was in 
1938. Members of the Swiss Legation 
in charge of German affairs bought 
some beds and moved right in, when 
they were unable to find accommoda- 
tions elsewhere. 
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Everything else has been tried in Con- 
gress, now it’s the philosophy of Amos 

Andy. Rep. Usher L. Burdick, the 
veteran from Williston, N. D., drew on 
the radio characters to illuminate his 
charge that the farmers of his state were 
duped on crop insurance. They signed 
up three-year contracts to insure their 
wheat crops, he said, but failed to read 
the clause that the protection would 
not be forthcoming unless Congress ap- 
propriated funds for the program. 

“It reminds me of the time Amos was 
advising Andy regarding a contract on 
which Andy was being sued,” Burdick 
said. “Amos told his friend he was 
stuck. He said: ‘Andy, always remem- 
ber that the big letters in any contract 
give you something and the little letters 
take it away. The wheat farmers out 
my way did not read the small letters in 
that crop insurance contract but as- 
sumed that a contract made by the 
Government would be carried out.” 

Rep. Burdick’s reference was to the 
failure of Congress to provide money for 
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THESE LEADERS of railway operafing unions leave White House after discussing confiscation of the nation’s railroads by the Federal Government. 
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MYSTERY surrounded U. S. trip of these leaders of Bolivia where revolution occurred. Center is 
Manuel Corrassco, president of the senate, and Miguel Etchenique, financial advisor, right. 


crop insurance in current appropriations. 
He is one of a determined group that 
will work for the revival of the program 
in the coming session. 


Just after President Roosevelt came 
from his history-making rendez- 
Tehran, Rep. 


home 
vous with Joe Stalin at 
Martin J. Kennedy, the New York City 
insurance broker, received a letter from 
a constite ent urging a national thanks- 
giving in recognition of the Executive's 
safe return. 

“I wish,” the letter said, “you would 
take the leadership in a movement to 
unite all of the people of the United 
Stateyin a prayer of thi inksgiving upon 
the safe return, from the battle ‘frente, 
of our beloved President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I think it would be appro- 
priate for our citizens to gather in our 
churches and homes, to pray according 
to their religious beliefs for the continued 
health, strength of character, and wis- 
dom of our great President. His visit 
to the war front is one of the noblest 
examples of statesmanship.” 

The letter was signed, “Your loving 
son, John.” It was from the Congress- 
man’s 15-year-old boy, a student of 
Fordham Preparatory School, New York. 
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Yankees are still an inventive, in- 
genious lot of folks. Rep. John J. Coch- 
ran, of St. Louis, checked into it the 
other day and found that the National 
Inventors Council in two years has, re- 

ceived more than 163,000 suggestions, 
inventions and devices aimed at winning 
the war. Details can’t be given now, of 
course. but it is known that some of these 
have been extremely effective in 
strengthening our fighting equipment 
and facilities. Dr. Charles E. Kettering, 
@ native of Loudonville, O., the General 
Motors wizard, is Council chairman. 
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In addition to being a Leap Year, 
1944 will have five Thursdays in No- 


vember. That fact has a certain group 
of calendar publishers tearing out fist- 
fuls of hair. While they didn’t forget 
to put in the extra day in February, 
they did get Thanksgiving on the wrong 
Thursd: Ly. 

They hollered so loud when they 
found out their boner that the com- 
motion was heard all the way to Con- 
giess. Rep. Sam Hobbs, of Selma, Ala., 
took the floor of the House to explain 
the circumstances leading to the unusual 
error. 

From the Nation’s early days until 
1ecent years, Judge Hobbs pointe sd out, 
Thanksgiving was fixed by Presidential 
Proclamation on the last Thursd: ry of 
November. President Roosevelt experi- 
mented unhappily with an earlier date. 
but when the idea failed to win general 
acceptance he’ returned to the last 
Thursday Then Congress came along 
in 1941 and passed a law fixing the 
fcurth Thursday in November as 


Thanksgiving Day. 


About that time, Judge Hobbs re- 
called, the House Judiciary Committee 
of which he is a member, recodified the 
rules and customs pertaining to the dis- 
play and use of the American flag. In- 
adv ertently, the date of Thanksgiving 
was given as the last Thursday in No- 
vember (instead of the new date fixed by 
Congress) in the rule covering the dis- 
play of the flag on that holiday. 
Certain calendar manufacturers—in- 
cluding one of the biggest in the coun- 
try—follow ed the flag code in designat- 
ing Thanksgiving on their 1944 c: il- 
endars. As a result, they had this year’s 
Thanksgiving fall on November 30, in- 
stead of November 23, the correct date. 
It was a costly mistake and forced 
them to tear out and reprint the Novem- 
ber page of every calendar showing 
the public holidays. The flag code later 
was amended. 
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A Washington obstetrician who 
charges Congressmen $1,000 apiece for 
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babies—in other words, a fancy stork 
doctor—has aroused the ire of Rep. 
Chester H. Gross, the Manchester, Penn- 
sylvania, farmer. One of his colleagues 
in the House, now expecting an addi- 
tion to his family, is faced with such a 
fee and other members have paid it 
in the past, he said. 

That’s all right, maybe, according to 
Congressman Gross, but he thinks the 
doctors who have been kicking about 
the threat of “socialized medicine” 
should watch their step. “If medical 
men don’t want their profession social- 
ized,” he said, ‘hey had better clean 
house of racketeers.” 
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Senator Harlan J. Bushfield, from 
out South Dakota way, had a flock of 
Washington newspapermen and squib 
writers buzzing around him when he in- 
troduced a simple little bill to help an 
old Sioux woman in his state get a patent 
in fee to a quarter-section of land al- 
lotted to her in the Rosebud Indian 
Reservation. There wasn’t much to it. 
She wanted the right to dispose of the 
property, the Senator said, because she 
needed money for an operation and to 
have her husband’s eyes fixed. What in- 
terested the writers was the woman’s un- 
usual name: Winnie Left Her Behind. 
The Senator and his staff weren’t much 
help to the scribes. They handle lots of 
business for their Indian constituents 
and their rule is play the names straight. 
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Completing his first year in Congress, 
Rep. Norris Poulson, ‘of Los Angeles, 
says he isn’t so keen about sticking 
around for all that debate on the floor 
of the House. “We can save time,” he 
wrote his homefolks recently, “by fol- 
lowing the arguments in the Congres- 
sional Record.” In his maiden year 
Poulson made three speeches, mainly 
on oil legislation. 
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SENATE GROUP hears Lt. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell defend the Canol Oil Project. 














here with Bill Raetzman, Calumet Farm Manager. 


New Deal Passe Says FDR 


Suggests new slogan like “Win the War”; 


howl of protests from Republicans. 


President Roosevelt stirred up a hor 
net’s nest when he suggested his 1932 
slogan of “New Deal,” descriptive of! 
the then program of “relief, recovery, 
reform and social security” be junked 
in favor of something like “Win the 
War.” Republicans jumped on the sug- 
gestion. Cried Harrison E. Spangler, 
Republican National Chairman: “Can 
a leopard change his spots?” Some 
thought it showed the President's fear 
of growing Republican strength. Others 
suw in it further evidence Mr. Roosevelt 
would seek a fourth term. 


Labor Troubles Spread 


As President was trying to settle the rail- 
road dispute 100,000 steel workers quit. 


While President Roosevelt sought to 
arbitrate in the case of five operating 
and 15 non-operating railroad unions 
threatening a year-end strike unless their 
demands for wage increases up to 16 
cents an hour were met, steel workers 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Detroit began to quit work. 

The workers of 214 companies re- 
mained away from the mills when their 
collective bargaining contracts expired. 
The walkout quickly spread to include 
100,000 others in four States. Their 
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Week at Home 


Wide World 
WHIRLAWAY, who earned $541,161.50 for Owner Warren Knight before being retired, is shown 


Whirlaway will be put to stud this year. 


union (ClO) demanded a wage raise of 
17 cents an hour, which would crack 
the “Little Steel formula.” The idle 
workers refused to heed President 
Roosevelt's appeal to return to work 
pending negotiations. Although they 
did not call a re gular strike, in viola- 
tion of their aasiiitien pledges, they set 
up picket lines in some places and 
caused the shut-down of plants. 

Only two of the operating railroad 
brotherhoods (engineers and trainmen) 
uccepted the President’s offer to arbi- 
trate. He had previously suggested 
their demands could be met by paying 
time-and-a-half after 40 hours instead 
of the regular 48 hours. Union leaders 
representing 1,100,000 non-operating 
employees hesitated to accept the Presi- 
dent’s offer. As negotiations continued, 
the Government prepared to seize and 
operate the railroads if worst came to 
worst. 


Congress’ First Session 


First session of the 78th Congress really 
did more than fuss with Administration. 


The acts of the first session of the 
78th Congress, good or bad, are now 
history. While some big issues like the 
soldier vote, subsidies and taxes were 
left on the griddle there was a very 
respectable list of accomplishments to 
point to. The most important items 


on the list are these: 
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Voted appropriation of about $130,- 
000,000,000—mostly for the war. 

Continued the Lend-Lease agreement 
two years. 

Passed the Smith-Connally War Labor 
Disputes Act. 

Passed a modified pay-as-you-earn 
tax bill. 

Increased allowances of dependents 
of servicemen. 

Extended Administration Authority 
to make reciprocal trade agreements. 

Voted to slow down induction of 
fathers. 

Went on record for post-war inter- 
national co-operation. 

During the first session the Demo- 
crats remained in control of the House. 
but their majority decreased from 222 
to 218, and the winning Republicans 
claimed they were going to pick up four 
more seats in five scheduled elections 
to fill current vacancies. The second 
session will begin on January 10. 


Production Peak Passed? 


Mr. Kaiser says yes, and directs attention 
Officials 


lo peacetime economy. quit. 


In spite of repeated warnings by the 
\rmy and Navy that the end of the war 
is by no means in sight the trend from 
military to civilian 
ers Kaiser, world’s greatest ship- 
builder, voiced the growing feeling 
when he declared the peak of America’s 
war production in almost every item is 
now past, and thé it it is already late to 
turn attention to the peacetime e >conomic 
structure of the country. He suggested 
a questionnaire be sent every man at 
the fighting front to learn what work 
he wants to do on his return. 

Other evidences of preoccupation 
with post-war problems were noticeable 
in Congress, where the Senate commit- 
tee on the subject revealed a plan for 
making Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes the post-war director of demobil- 
ization. Donald Nelson of the WPB 
had been talked of for the post, and it 
was reported his Board already had 
made studies of post-war plant conver- 
Reflecting the wide-spread im- 


interests grows. 


sion, 


pression that the war is nearly over was 


the exodus from the War Production 
Board last year of 170 one-dollar-a-year 
officials and 3,000 lessex employees— 
all intent on getting back to their private 
intérests. Some of the most important 
officials were persuaded to stay, but re- 
placements for the lesser workers be- 
came increasingly hard to secure. 


The Canol Project 


Gasoline from Canadian oil costs $2.76 
a gallon, but Gen. Somervell stands firm. 


A pipeline from Normal Wells, just 
under the Arctic Circle, running to 
Whitehorse about 450 miles away, all 
in Canada, is scheduled to be com- 
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FIRE-FIGHTING GIANT is this 23'2-ton truck, shown with its six nozzles letting go at Maxwell Field, Ala. 


pleted next spring at an estimated cost 
of $134,000,000, to produce an expect- 
ed 470 barrels of aviation gasoline a 
day. It is an Army project, ordered in 
“the dark days of 1942” for the Alaskan 
defense, and it is estimated that the 
gasoline, when obtained from the re- 
finery at Whitehorse, will cost $2.7 

gallon. At Edmonton, about 1,000 miles 
away, an administration building, dub- 
bed “Little Pentagon,” was constructed 
at a cost of $289,000, of redwood lumber 
hauled from California. And after the 
war all the property reverts to Canada. 

Petroleum Administrator Harold 
Ickes, WPB Chairman Donald Nelson 
and the Navy Department all con- 
demned the project as economically un- 
wasteful and ill advised, and 
recommended its present abandonment. 

But Gen. Brehon Somervell, head of 
Services and Supplies of the War De- 
partment, who was responsible for 
Canol, defended it vigorously and ad- 
vocated continuing and exte nding it. He 
admitted that the pl: in was uneconomic, 
but said the Japs “were knocking at our 
doors” at the time and that the situa- 
tion was desperate. 

Members of the Truman Senate 
Committee, hearing the testimony, ex- 
pressed concern at the big cost and 
small results, and the general opinion 
was that they would recommend aban- 
doning the works, in line with the 
advice of Ickes and Nelson—taking the 
loss of $100,000,000 and saving the 
$34,000,000 not yet expended. 


sound, 


Renegotiations Battle 


Major conflict developing on the recap- 
ture of excessive profits on war contracts. 


In the little $2,275,600,000 tax bill 
which the Senate Finance Committee 
reported out, the most controversial 
feature was a proposed amendment of 
the Price Adjustment Act of 1942, gen- 
erally called the Renegotiations Act, 
which would exempt “standard com- 
mercial articles” from renegotiations. It 
would also confer retroactive exemption 
on certain sub-contracts. This clause, 


~ dal,” 


Secretary of the Tre: asury Morgenthau 
said, “holds the seed of a national scan- 
and he went on to say that this 
amendment plus the freezing of the so- 
cial security tax at the present one per 
cent made the tax bill worse than none 
at all. He meant that the present re- 
negotiations law and the previously 
scheduled doubling of the security tax 
would have produced more revenue 
than the new tax bill. 

Chairman George of the Finance 
Committee declared that Mr. Morgen- 
thau knew nothing of the Renegotiation 
of Contracts Act, nor how it is ad- 
ministered, and he voiced the complaint 
of contractors that its terms are arbi- 
trary and without provision for appeal, 
and he held that Government officials 
should by this time know how to pro- 
tect themselves on price in making 
ordinary contracts. 

Senator Walsh of Massachusetts sup- 
ported the Secretary, declaring the Act 
was needed to prevent a new crop of 
war profiteers. It was arbitrary, he ad- 
mitted, but so was the draft, and he 
declared that when war profits are dis- 
closed America will be “shocked.” 

More than five billion dollars have 
already been recovered by the Army 
and Navy under the Renegotiations Act. 
In a number of cases big companies like 
Alcoa and Sperry Gyroscope, have vol- 
untarily turned in hundreds of millions 
of extra profits—resulting often through 
large-scale production. But most firms 
have loudly objected to having the de- 
cision left with the Departments. The 
constitutionality of the Act is now be- 
ing contested before the Supreme Court 
by the Alliance Brass Bronze Co. 


Mrs. Longstreet Defies Union 


Civil War widow clings to welding job 
in bomber plant despite opposition. 


Mrs. Helen D. Longstreet, widow of 
the Confederate General, James Long- 
street, who took a course in a riveting 
school in order to work in a war plant 
(see Pathfinder of Oct. 25, 1943, page 





Wide World 


It cansmother an acre of flame. 


14), declared she would not quit when 
her resignation was suggested on the 
ground of age. As a riveter in the Bell 
aire plant at Atlanta, Ga., she re- 
ceived a great deal of publicity. A union 
(CIO) publication at the plant said 
“A real old lady,” who was “hired for 
publicity only,” was responsible for “an 
awful uproar” among the workers. 
Mrs. Longstreet, who did not reveal 
her age, but who is generally considered 
to be in her eighties, replied she had 
made 100 plus in her riveting course; 
that she had the eyesight of a 20-year- 
old, perfect health—and would not quit. 


New Rum Licenses Outlawed 


California seizes thousands of cases in 
effort to dry up impure liquor flood. 


Alarmed by a flood of adulterated 
and impure whiskey, the State Equal- 
ization Board in California has declared 
a moratorium on new liquor licenses. 
Already thousands of cases of such 
liquor have been seized. Virtually none 
of it could pass Federal tests. 





ROBERT E. FREER renamed chairman of Fed- 


Trade Commission for second time. 
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World at War 





international 


CHINESE TRAINING CENTER visited for first time by Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai- 
Shek. Generalissimo, center, is greeted by Brig. Gen. Frederick McCabe. J. L. Haung is left. 


Eisenhower to Lead Invasion 


U. S. to supply 73% of all troops used 
in Nazi attack; 27°% will be British. 


American troops will bear the brunt 
of the second front invasion of Europe. 
That is the price we will pay for the 
honor of having Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower lead the invasion of Nazi-land 
from the north and west. 

Actually, 73 per cent of the troops 
used in what will be a bloody thrust 
into Adolf Hitler’s fortress, will be 
Americans. The remaining 27 per cent 
will be British. When, and just where 
the steel prongs of our effort to pierce 
Germany’s ring of steel on the contin- 
ent will be made, is, of course, a mili- 
tary secret. 

President Roosevelt, naturally did not 
comment on this in making known the 
appointment of General Eisenhower as 
the invasion chief. His selection was 
agreed upon at the recent Tehran con- 
ference. At that meeting, too, the Big 
Three—Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 

agreed that Lieut. Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz would command the entire 
American strategic bombing force oper- 
ating against Germany. 

Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, of 
North Africa fame, will lead the British 
invasion forces under General Eisen- 
hower; Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wil- 
son will replace General Eisenhower as 
commander of the Mediterranean the- 
atre, and Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. 


Alexander will command al] Allied 
forces in Italy. 
General Eisenhower’s appointment 


means that Gen. George C. Marshall, 


will remain in Washington as Army 
Chief of Staff. In recent months he had 
been mentioned as leader of the in- 
vasion, a plan which many Congress- 
men and Senators opposed. 


OFFICIAL FIGURES place at 129,- 
422 men the number of casualties in our 
armed: forces since the start of the war, 
not including latest losses in the Gilbert 
Islands. Of this number, 97,077 were 
Army casualties and 32,346 Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 


PATHFINDER 
Target Truk 


Strongest bastion in the Pacific may be 
scene of a greater “Battle of Jutland”. 


American naval sights in the Pacific 
are primed and ready for Truk when and 
if the time comes that the United Na- 
tions’ cause will be furthered by the 
blasting of this Mid-Pacific stronghold 
of the Japs. It is possible that here 
may occur one of the greatest naval 
battles in the history of the world. 

Truk is the Pearl Harbor of the Japa- 
nese Empire. On those mystery-shroud- 
ed coral islands, the Carolines, the little 
men of Nippon have built a mighty sea 
and air base 798 miles north of New 
Britain, 1,500 miles northwest of the 
Gilberts, and 2,100 miles from Tokyo. 

Japan obtained those islands under 
mandate as a result of the first World 
War. In violation of that mandate they 
immediately set to work converting 
them into a vast fortification, of which 
Truk is the key. 

Truk, dense with mountains, forests, 
Japs and heavy guns, is surrounded by 
a natural coral reef which allows only 
a narrow entrance to the inner harbor 
The harbor itself is large and deep 
enough to shelter the entire Japanese 
fleet. 

A few weeks ago the U. S. aircraft 
carrier Saratoga poked around that area 
daring the Japs to come out and fight. 
Not a single Japanese vessel accepted 
the challenge. 

A direct assault on this Gibraltar of 
the Pacific would inevitably result in 
tremendous losses, with no guarantee of 
success in seizing it. An alternative 
would be a combination pincers move- 
ment and hammering from nearby bases, 
which the fall of Rabaul would fa- 
cilitate. 





108th Week of War 


In the north, Russia smashed past fortified Gorodok to within 
Below Kiev a new Red Army offensive 
was underway in which 10 divisions were routed and 15,000 German troops 


killed. 


RUSSIA. 
8 miles of Vitebsk, Dvina River town. 


ITALY. 


The American Fifth Army captured Mount Samucro, dominating 


high ground about a mile and a half from Cassino where the rolling valley 


leading to Rome would permit use of armored equipment. 


On the Adriatic 


end of the line, Eighth Army troops fought in the streets for the last re- 


maining corner of the port of Ortona. 


PACIFIC, 


powerful blows being readied for the Japs. 
visit of Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, to key points. 
while, fresh air attacks were made on Cape Gloucester. 
Guinea, two Jap transports and a freighter were hit. 
down enemy planes at rate of seven to one. 
At New Ireland we sunk a Jap destroyer. 


Marshall islands and on Rabaul. 


The campaign is still going slowly. 


Growing stream of supplies to our forces indicates new and 


This view was supported by 
Mean- 
At Wewak, on New 
We were shooting 
New raids were made on the 


GERMANY. Great flights of American and British bombers powdered 


Germany from the west and south by day and by night. 


More than 2,250 


tons of bombs, raining down at the rate of 70 tons a minute, hit Frankfort- 


on-the-Main. 


Bremen was peppered the second time in five days and Berlin 


again was the target for explosives and incendiaries. 


CHINA. China’s rice bow] east of Chungking, was won back by China’s 
fighting forces. Chungking estimated 30,000 Japs were killed or wounded. 
General Chennault termed the victory a “decisive defeat” for Japan. 
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FAMINE IN INDIA already has cost the lives 


of 1,000,000. Thousands died in Calcutta, 
the capital, where this picture was token. 


Germans Deserting Ships 


Sweden reports Nazi crews go AWOL 


when their ships reach neytral ports. 


From the Swedish port of Sundsvall 
reports reached the Swedish press that 
in the middle of November 1943, a 
German ship was held up due to the 
desertion of its crew of eleven, of whom 
10 were aliens. The captain tried to 
sign on a Swedish crew and offered 
1,000 crowns ($250.00) for the journey 
without success. 

Svenska Dagbladet, Sweden’s con- 
servative paper, reports that a German 
—_ was detained for six days in the 

Northern Swedish port of Harnoesand. 
Four of its crew deserted en route and 
another two upon reaching this port. 
The entire crew of this ship including 
the Capt iin and mate were alien and 
only the two soldiers serving the ship’s 
gun were German. Because they could 
get no Swedish seamen to sail the vessel, 
they were forced to take German sea- 
men from another ship in order to get 
the ship back to Germany. 





SUNK IN THE BARENTS Sea, just 
off North Cape, was the Nazi battle- 
ship, Seharnhorst, 26,000-ton pride of 
what is left of the German navy. British 
home fleet units, protecting a convoy to 
Russia on the Murmansk route, sent the 
Scharnhorst with its 1,400 man crew to 
the bottom off the extreme northern tip 
of Norway. A German news broadcast 
admitted the loss, announcing the 
Scharnhorst went down after using all 
her ammunition in “a heroic battle.” 


U. S. Scorns Nazi Threat 


Unlikely Germany will try captives in 
revenge for Russian war guilt trial. 


Washington took with a grain of salt 
Germany’s violent resentment over Rus- 
sia’s first war criminal trials, the result 
of which Hitler’s madmen threatened to 


prosecute British and American airmen 
in retaliation. 

The thinking here was that this out- 
burst by German leaders was for home 
propaganda purposes. It was consid- 
ered doubtful Germany would try cap- 
tured Allicd airmen for “war crimes 
since they hardly can be “criminals” 
under international law. 

Secondly, under international law, 
American and British aviators who carry 
out military operations over German 
cities, are in an entirely different cate- 
gory than the three Germans of the 
German military service, including the 
Gestapo and the Elite Guards, who were 
tried and hanged with a Russian traitor 
at the Kh: wkov trials in Russia. 

Then too, should the Nazis flout in- 
ternational law and carry out their threat 
to try Allied airmen, the United States 
has three times as many German prison- 
ers as does Germany. Allied leaders 
also are not forgetting Rudolph Hess, 
No. 3 Nazi who flew to England in the 
spring of 1941 with a peace plan and 
still is in jail there. 


Soviet-Czech Pact Signed 


Twenty year agreement for mutual aid 
viewed as invitation for Poland to join. 


One way of discovering what an 
agreement between countries does not 
mean is to listen to the Nazi radio’s 
version. Radio Berlin played true to 
form by denouncing the Soviet-Czech 
pact recently signed in Moscow as a 
proof of “Bolshevik” designs on Europe. 

The 20-year treaty concluded by Pre- 
mier Stalin and President Benes guar- 
antees mutual assistance and postwar 
collaboration between the two countries 
against future German aggression and 
cledden non-interference in each other’s 


internal affairs. It also invites any third 


4 


country possessing a common boundary 
with Czechoslovakia or the USSR, 
which has been a subject of German 
aggression, to join in the treaty. 

The new agreement, more specific 
than the published decisions of the 
Tehran conference, prompted these con- 
clusions from observers in the United 
States: 

1. The bogeman of the “Bolshevik 
menace” if pretty frail and feeble.. In 
this pact the Soviet Union disclaims any 
attempt to communize the smaller na- 
tions of Europe. Czechoslovakia, the 
most democratic nation in Europe be- 
fore being victimized by Hitler and ap- 
peasement policies, voluntarily entered 
into the agreement, which is closely pat- 
terned after the Anglo-Soviet pact of 
1942. 

2. Although the USSR is opposed to 
establishment of “cordon sanitaire,” 
i.e. a federation of European states with 
governments hostile toward her, she de 
sires cooperation- with neighboring 
states of friendly though non-commu- 
nist governments.. Her support of the 
Partisans in Yugoslavia and Greek 
guerillas rather than of these countries 
governments in exile also reflects this 
attitude. . 

3. The last clause in the pact is re 
garded as a direct bid for Poland, who 
now -has no diplomatic relations with 
Russia, to become a member.. Whether 
Poland will take this important step 
depends mainly on settlement of the 
Polish boundary question. To Poland 
these are as of pre-war vintage. To the 
Soviet Urtion they are as of 1939. 

4. The U. S. State Department and 
British Foreign Office were originally 
reported opposed to this treaty as being 
premature, but now the fact it followed 
go closely on the heels of the Tehran 
conference indicates their approval. 
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FIGHTING MUD as well as Germans is the job of the British Fifth Army in Italy. 
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dispatch rider met rough going northwest of Teano where rain turned roads into quagmires. 
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The Hat That Wasn’t 


When the war is over and the State 
of New Jersey resumes the making of 
highway maps, we are going to suggest 
that some adjustment be made in the 
case of Ong’s Hat. Ong’s Hat has re- 
mained on New Jersey maps a little 
south of the center of the State for as 
long as anybody can remember. 

There has been no town there for a 
long while. Once there was a clearing, 
a few tin cans and a lot of cellar-holes 
and then, when a wandering news- 
paperman wrote down the stories he 
was told, some boys from a CCC camp 
fixed up a sign with “Ong’s Hat” paint- 
ed on it and put it where the vanished 
village used to be. 

Two legends have been told for more 
than three score years to explain how 
the place assumed a name like that. 
One story has been that Mr. Ong was 
a dancer, strange fellow with the odd 
habit of keeping his hat on while he ca- 
vorted at Saturday night parties; one 
night a partner, disliking either the 
headgear or Mr. Ong’s wearing it, tossed 
it high in a tree, it was said, -and 
there it remained long enough to give 
the corner distinction. 

The other tale is that Mr. Ong was a 
tavern-keeper and that he operated an 
establishment, there in the “woods be- 
yond streams picturesquely called Stop- 
the-Jade Creek and Bread-and-Cheese 
Run, at the Sign of Ong’s Hat. Once a 
dealer in antiques “rescued” the sign 
and sold it for a high figure, with all 


variations of the two legends thrown in. 





Acme 


TWO ZEROS in five seconds is record held 
by Capt. Stanley T. Synar, of the Marines. 
Solomons was scene of speedy shooting, 
for which he was awarded Flying Cross. 


Now Nelson B. Gaskill, Esq., of 
Washington, tells us the name is all 
wrong and that the legends, as enter- 
taining as they are, were invented to 
explain it away. In reality, says Mr. 
Gaskill, Jacob Ong was a Hollander liv- 
ing down in Little Egg Harbor, a man 
who, with his family, made at least one 
trip each year from the sea to the Dela- 
ware River. It was a two-day trip and a 
kind of lean-to was required, a hut in 
which the family could spend the night 
fairly comfortably. The Dutch word 
for hut, you see, is ‘hoet,” and that, 
Mr. Gaskill tells us, is what the town 
was originally called, “Ong’s Hut.” 

“There was no hat at all,” declares 
the attorney, who says he heard the true 
version from his grandfather who took 
him walking near the spot many years 
ago. Unless those legends have rolled 
too far, we would suggest to New Jer- 
seys State Highway Department that 
they put the “hut” back where it should 
have been from the start and,- further, 
that they refrain from any more talking 
through “Ong’s Hat.” 
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New ways and methods may be best, 
but they seem to be the first to suffer 
from scarcities and to fail in emer- 
gencies, and then the old ways of horse 
and buggy days save the day. A strik- 
ing illustration of this is the case of 
Harry Scheiner, of New York, hotel 
manager. Desiring to go to Florida for 
the winter, he was faced with shortages 
of gasoline and of air and rail trans- 
portation. He and his wife solved the 
problem by getting out their old mu- 
seum piece bicycle built for two and 
pedaling the whole distance—1,398 
miles to Miami. It took them just 13 
days, and they got plenty of exercise. 


Marshal Washington 


History very often overlooks the fact 
that on one occasion, at least, General 
Washington did not choose to appear in 
his own regimentals but rather in the 
uniform of a Marshal of France. The 
occasion was March 6, 1781, when he 
went to Newport, R. I., to confer with 
Rochambeau on closer co-operation 
against the British. 

The French Army marched out to 
receive him, we are told. Never had 
the people of the area seen such splendor 
in what is now Washington Square. 
Washington wore a French Marshal’s 
finery because the French King had 
authorized his own forces to act under 
the American Commander’s _ orders. 


PATHFINDER 





Wide World 
ORGANIZER of Women’s auxiliary fire unit 


at Friendship, Maine, is Helen Fales. 
When fires break out and men are away 
women will fight blaze until they arrive. 


Events of such character in those days 
rarely omitted their social character 
and so, after the parade, the gunfire 
salutes and the conferences, there was a 
grand ball in honor of two who ap- 
peared to be Frenchmen, side by side: 
General Rochambeau and Marshal 
Washington. It is a kindly sidelight 
that all Newport windows were lighted 
with candles; those impoverished by 
wartimes had been invited to procure 
them at public expense. 


Land Boom of 1796 


The memories of World War I land 
speculations and inflation are still pain- 
ful in many sections of the United States. 
Some farmers, bankers, implement men, 
and insurance companies fear that this 
war will bring another land-bubble. 
And history shows such manias usually 
do come during or after each Ameri- 
ean war. 

Even conservative rural New York 
and Pennsylvania were greatly upset in 
1796 by the first land boom of the bud- 
ding republic. The fertile Genesee 
Valley was being opened to settlement. 
Long the home of the agricultural Sen- 
ecas of the Iroquois Confederacy, the 
Indians had lost out, like Italy in Libya, 
by choosing the losing side in our Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Super-land salesman Charles William- 
son, almost modern in the efficiency of 
his high-power sales methods, had all 
near by colonies agog. How badly so 
is rather well shown in the despairing 
letter* of an honest Pennsylvania farmer 
from Hanover, Pa. (67 years later to be 
in the Battle of Gettysburg area): 

“Sir: 

“It is painful to reflect that specula- 
tion has raged to such a degree of late 
that honest industry and all the humble 
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virtues that walk in her train, are dis- 
couraged and rendered unfashionable. 
It is to be lamented too that dissipation 
is sooner introduced into new settle- 
ments than industry and economy. 

“I have been led to these reflections 
by conversations with my son, who 
should have returned from the lakes or 
Genesee, though he has been to neither 
one nor the other. In short he has been 
to Bath, the celebrated Bath (i.e. Wil- 
liamson’s Headquarters)! He has re- 
turned both a speculator and a gentle- 
man; he has spent all his money; 
swapped away his horse; caught the 
fever and ague, and, what is infinitely 
worse, that horrible disorder that some 
call Terra Phobia. 

“We hear nothing from the poor 
creature but his ravings of Captain 
‘Billy’ (ie. Williamson), of ranges, town- 
ships, numbers, thousands and hundreds 
of acres; Bath fairs, races, heats, bets, 
purses; Silk Stockings, fortunes; fever 
and agues, etc. etc. 

“My son has part of a township for 
sale and it is diverting enough to hear 
him narrate its pedigree, qualities and 
situation. In fine it lies near Bath and, 
for-a long time, the Captain once owned 
and kept it in reserve. It cost my son 
five dollars an acre; he was offered six 
half a minute after the purchase. But 
he’s positively determined to have eight, 
besides some precious reserves. One 
thing is very much in my son’s favor— 
his six years credit. Another thing is 
still more so—he is not worth a sou, nor 
ever will be at this rate. 

“Previous. to his excursion the lad 
worked well and was content at home on 
the farm. But now work is out of the 
question with him. There is no manag- 
ing the boy. Those golden dreams still 
beckon him back to Bath, where, as he 
says, no one neither works nor starves; 
where, though a man may have ague 
nine months of the year, he may console 
himself in spending the other three 
fashionably at the races.” 


*NOTE: This letter appears in Sam- 
son’s Scrapbook, No. 43, Page 66, Run- 
del Library, Rochester, N. Y. Samson 
had clipped an article by Ansel J. Mc- 
Call (wherein the letter was a part), in 
the 1890's in the Bath (N. Y.) PLAIN- 
DEALER. 


Movie Stars Who Fight 


‘Teddy Roosevelt in his prime pro- 
fessed a dislike for what he called 
“mollycoddles” and proceeded to dem- 
onstrate his own theories regarding the 
the rugged life. There were not many 
movie idols in those days. Over the 
years since the passing of T.R., many 
have come to regard male motion pic- 
ture stars as examples of the soft and 
easy way-of-life who live constantly 
amid the appointments of exotic luxury. 


But news despatches from the war 
fronts these days are disillusioning a 
lot of these cynics. Just the other day 
movie star Jimmy Stewart was reported 
arrived in England at the head of a 
bomber unit of which he is the com- 
manding officer, ready to shove off any 
time for Hitlerland. At about the same 
time young Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., who 
has been in the Navy since Pearl Har- 
bor, declared his love of the wide open 


life of the sea so great that he proposes 


to stay with the Navy after the war. 

Out of England has just come an- 
other movie favorite, Clark Gable, who 
went in at the bottom and came up to 
officer’s rank after “boot” camp, with 
all the trimmings. Two-fisted, square- 
jawed Gable made a lot of trips over 
Nazi country on bombing raids and 
brought home pictures that are helping 
to win the war through the information 
imparted to other fliers. Now Clark 
has asked for a transfer—right into the 
heart of the Pacific area. He wants, he 
insists, to get into the thick of the 
fighting. No mollycoddle stuff either— 
just Japs and more Japs so that he can 
“mow ‘em down” all the way to Tokio. 

The list of male movie stars on the 
fighting line grows constantly. It seems 
only a short time ago the skeptics were 
saying American youth was “too soft.” 
The cinema Romeos had all the worst 
of the beating, too. But now they, too, 
seem to be “showing them.” 
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The Army has come to the rescue of 
shivering loggers of the North woods 
by releasing 117,000 suits of heavy 
underwear. Release by the war pro- 
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duction board was in answer to an 
SOS from lumbermen that loggers were 
enduring hardship because of under- 
wear shortage. 


Singing on Beacon Hill 

“There is nothing quite like it any- 
where else in the world.” A bit of 
Dickens’ England, the dignity of Old 
Boston, the limitless good will of Young 
America join hands at Louisburg Square 
on Christmas Eve to express with spon- 
taneous ,accord the season’s message, 
“peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

Carol singing on famed Beacon Hill 
is a tradition. The children and many 
adults dress themselves in early Ameri- 
can costumes, and, carrying lanterns, 
roam the neighborhood singing carols. 

Over three decades ago a group of 
neighbors “on the Hill” gathered to- 
gether to wish each other, “Merry Christ- 
mas.” It was Christmas Eve. In their 
windows they had placed lighted candles 
to reflect the warmth Within these old 
New England homes. On from house 
to house the little group went, singing 
their carols and calling out greetings. 
As they went the band grew larger. 
Up and down the steep and winding 
cobblestone streets of Beacon Hill, house 
after house responded to their cheery 
message and lights went on. At Louis- 
burg Square they stopped and sang 
again their carols. It was acclaimed the 
friendliest expression on Beacon Hill in 
many a day, Year after year there was 
carol singing and informal visiting . To- 
day thousands gather to hear and take 
part in Christmas Eve on Beacon Hill, 
and enjoy the hospitality and warmth 
of friendly homes. 





International 


WORKING AGAINST THE AXIS are these descendents of the famous feuding Kentucky families 
June Hatfield and Susie McCoy, who have laid their pistols down for work in a wor plant. 
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Signal Corps 


LT. PHYLLIS M. BOLLIN controls firing practice at Camp McCoy. She says where and when. 


Ration-Free Shoes for Youngsters 


If shoe rationing is bothering you be- 
cause of the children here is some good 
news. A supply of children’s non- 
leather shoes will be available early in 
January. And you won't need ration 
stamps to get them. Children under 
eight will benefit most, however, since 
shoes larger than misses’ and youths’ 
size 8 will be rationed. 

Although they will have canvas up- 
pers, these shoes will not be ordinary 
gym or tennis shoes. Soles will be 
made from remnants and other avail- 
able materials, principally heavy woven 
fabric reinforced with vulcanized rub- 
ber.. 

OPA also has announced it is per- 
mitting ration free sales of small avail- 
able stocks of gym and tennis soles with 
canvas uppers. Shoe ration stamps 
which dealers issue their customers for 
refunds will no longer have a 30 day 
time limit but will be good indefinitely, 
just as Airplane Stamp 1 is. 


More Women in War Work 


Working women in this war are al- 
most double the number that did their 
bit in World War I, the Department of 
Labor has learned. And this number 
does not include nurses with the armed 
forces or women in the various auxil- 
iary branches of the military. 


In the first World War, there were 
about 8,500,000 women working on the 
home front. Today, that number is 
17,100,000, of which all but 2,300,000 


are employed in non-agricultural work. 
By July 1944 the number of women 
workers is expected to reach 18,000,000. 

The aircraft industry leads all others 
in the employment of women, followed 
closely by the electrical industry. Al- 
though the proportion of women em- 
ployed in plane factories varies greatly, 
the highest in any one plant is three- 
fifths. 

The principal occupations in which 
women are employed in war production 
follow: machine operation, welding, 
soldiering, electrical work, assembly. 


PATHFINDER 


DO YOU want to make a jelly without 
using fruit or granulated sugar? Well, 
Here is one with a 
pronounced honey flavor. Take one cup 
of liquid honey; one-fourth cup of water 
and one-eighth cup of liquid fruit pec 
tin. Heat the honey and water to boil- 
ing, stirring constantly. Add the liquid 
fruit pectin and heat just to boiling. 
Pour into jelly glasses. 


WAC on the Range 


The long arm of feminine usefulness 
has reached out to the firing range at 
Camp McCoy, Wisc., where WAC offi- 
cer, Lt. Phyllis M. Bollin, assistant post 
range officer, tells the Generals when 
and where they can train their combat 
troops. 


it can be done. 


Something new and different has 
been added when a lady officer can tell 
combat troops when they may fire thei: 
105 mm. Howitzers. She also has the 
power to state what outfits can go 
through the infiltration course. 

Whipping back and forth in a com- 
mand car, Lt. Bollin, rides over the 
rugged terrain of the camp checking 
the firing ranges and see that guards:are 
posted in their proper positions. 

Another little duty which comes un- 
der her heading of business for the day, 
is to furnish thousands of maps for troops 
who are on maneuvers, bivouacs or at 
work on problems in the field. Finally, 
she heads the brigade that extinguishes 
fires set by the big guns. 


Peruvian Clubwomen 


Women of South America who give 
their time to organizations do so because 
they wani to work on specific problems 
such as child health, illiteracy, or 






NEEDLEWORK PATTERNS 


709—Crochet as a flattering shawl or a fascinator. 
716—Small crocheted doilies for every household use. 














EACH PATTERN, together with a transfer 
pattern of decorative embroidery patterns that 
you can use on many articles, SIXTEEN CENTS. 
Send orders to PATHFINDER Needlecraft De- 
partment, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York. 
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women’s political and civil rights, and 
not because they seek congenial friends 
with whom they may gossip and drink 
tea. 

Miss Mary Cannon, Inter-American 
representative of the Women’s Bureau 
of the Dept. of Labor, who has visited 
various women’s organizations in South 
America, said that the women’s clubs 
there (other than charity societies of the 
church) are fairly recent innovations. 
In Arequipa, Peru, Miss Cannon had 
the opportunity to attend a meeting of 
the Accion Femenina Peruana, which 
may be literally translated as The Peru- 
vian Women’s Organization for Action. 
This club was organized in Lima in 
1937, and worked in preparation for 
the Pan-American Conference held there 
in 1988. 

In 1940, the women again held meet- 
ings while working for the election of 
President Prado. The Arequipa branch 
of the Accion is not yet a year old, but 
its purpose—the defense of democracy 
and the organization of women for serv- 
ice—has a ring familiar to clubwomen 
the world over. Accion leaders say they 
want “justice” for women. Miss Can- 
non thinks they have an_ excellent 
chance to accomplish their aims because 
the women are alert, intelligent and 
eager to promote their cause. The 
Arequipa Accion has 40 members in- 
cluding teachers, nurses, office employes, 
writers and university students. Their 
presefit project is an attempt to get a 
vocational school for girls organized in 
Arequipa. 


Champ Canner 


The sixteen-year-old miss who walked 
away with the 4-H Club title of Na- 
tional Canning Champion at the recent 
Chicago 4-H convention was pretty 
Beth Holmgren of Bear River City, 
Utah. Beth’s yearly average of 817 
quarts of processed fruits, meats and 





CHAMP 4-H CLUB canner is Beth Holmgren 
who won scholarship award for her work. 
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Family Patterns 


4441 
paneled skirt 
quires 3% yards 39 inch fabric. 


4599—Cut this smart, practical apron from 
one yard of fabric. Sizes small, medium and 
large. Small size requires 1 yard 35 inch 
fabric, 


4479—Smart little suit with bodice-top 
skirt. Sizes 2 to j0. Size 6 requires 2% 
yards 35 inch fabric and % yard bodice top. 


Carefully styled two-piecer with 
Sizes 32 to 46. Size 36 re- 


EACH PATTERN, together with a transfer pat- 
tern of useful and charming motifs to embroider 
on linens and garments. TWENTY CENTS. Send 


orders to PATHFINDER Pattern Dept., Box 207, 
243 West lith Street, New York 11, New York. 








vegetables has totaled 4,088 quarts in 
the past five years. She uses a pressure 
cooker for vegetables and meats, the hot 
water bath and oven-process for fruits. 

In addition to the national title, Miss 
Holmgren won a $200 scholarship to 
the college of her choice, which will 
probably be Utah State Ag. She is now 
a junior at Box Elder High School in 
Brigham City. 


Household Hints 


A cork soaked in hot water will fit a 
bottle for which it was too large when 
dry. 

Nails and screws are much easier to 
drive if rubbed over a cake of soap first. 


“Tin pans” consist of only a thin coat- 
ing of tin over iron. They must not be 


scraped or scored, or the tin will be 
taken off. Remove stuck food by heat- 
ing washing soda solution in the pan. 
Discolorations of these pans make them 
bake better. 


Frost means cost on an electric refrig- 
erator. Keep the expense down with 
frequent defrosting. A quarter-inch of 
ice on the coils is the signal to defrost. 


More juice may be obtained from 
lemons and oranges when the fruit is 
warm. Rest the fruit for a few minutes 
over a range burner that is warm from 
use, but turned off. 


Bedspreads should be ironed the 
“long” way to avoid stretching out of 
shape. Candlewick and chenille spreads 
do not need ironing, may just be shook 
out to dry. 
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graves of American soldiers near Algiers. 


Pines Missions Still Serve 


Mission fields are usually thought of 
in terms of foreign countries (im peace- 
time) and the wide prairies of far-away 
States. Howver, within 40 miles of 
Philadelphia and 50 miles of the New 
York metropolitan area there is a string 
of New Jersey missions, conducted and 
supported in the area called The Pines 
in a surprising way. Right now chil- 
dren of the Episcopal Diocese are saving 
pennies in special mite boxes for the 
work—they pay the salary and other ex- 
penses of a parson and services held 
every Sunday of the year. 

There are four stations, connected 
only by old lumbering trails in any direct 
way—and the missionary, presently the 
Rev. Howard S. Frazer, has to use the 
direct way. If he used better-known, 
hard-surfaced highways, he would never 
make the Sunday rounds of St. Paul's, 
Atsion; St. Peter's, Medford; St. James’, 
Bozarthtown, and St. Andrew’s, Jenkins. 
Medford is the principal town, the 
other villages are less than hamlets— 
Atsion once was Atsiyonk of the At- 
siyunk Indians and Jenkins was Jen- 
kins’ Neck, a cranberry settlement. Bo- 
zarthtown, through more than a century, 
has clustered its few houses around 
lumber mill here in the heart of country 
little associated with lumbering any 
more. 

Missions in the Pines began in 1917 
with the first missioner, the Rev. Cor- 
nelius W. Twing, supported as suc- 
cessors have been since, by children’s 
pennies. Rev. Mr. Twing conducted 
the work until his death, Dec. 4, 1926, 
when his loss was mourned as that ot 
The Children’s Missionary. Parsons 
who have continued the work have as- 
sumed the same title. Through the of- 


” Wide World 
PART OF THE COST of our North African victory is represented by these crosses over 


After war, bodies will be brought home to U. S. 


ferings of New Jersey youngsters, chil- 
dren in this sparsely settled. area, once 
the habitat of illiterate Pineys in days 
before district schools and State assist- 
ance, services are conducted at each 
chapel at least once a week, sick and 
needy and ministered to, families are 
helped and a steady influence for good 
is exerted. 


National Crusade 


Over 8,000,000 members in 42,000 
Methodist Churches throughout the 
country will join soon in a crusade for 
a just ‘and enduring peace. 

To be known as the “Crusade For A 
New World Order,” the forthcoming 
organized effort of Methodism plans to 
register and effect the opinion of its 
members and constituents on the ques- 
tion of the participation of the United 
States of America in such international 
cooperation as may be necessary to es- 
tablish world law and order. 

This program, which will get under 
way in January in nearly 100 confer- 
ences in major cities across the nation, 
is based on a three-fold conviction which 
recognizes that religious forces of the 
nation must become influential at the 
place—and before—the decision is made. 
It reaffirms the vital interest of Metho- 
dists in the affairs of the world and in 
need for world order; and expresses the 
desire that our government assert such 
action as will assure world peace, law 
and order, economic and social justice 
and the freedom of the individual. The 
program makes it clear the crusade “does 
not contemplate any action wherein the 


PATHFINDER 


Sermonette 


The tragedy of our present day is 
that Christ’s vision for the world is 
the dream that the Church itself for- 
gets. You cannot read the Christmas 
story of the Christ Child’s birth and 
the angelic chorus, and study the 
life and teachings of Jesus and the 
Sermon on the Mount, without real- 
izing that these fundamental truths 
are not of the same pattern as today’: 


world at war. Justify it by any argu- 


ments you like, war and Christmas 
do not fit together. Our world is 
not what Christ said was right. Some 
day the world will accept Him. There 
is no other solution of the problem 
of a broken world save in the dream 
of the Christ that men forget. 

Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, D.D. 


Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, N.Y. 





church crosses the line that properly 
separates church and state, but it does 
recognize that churchman are citizens, 
and as citizens are responsible for the 
expression of their opinion in a demo 
cratic society.” 

The crusade is being directed by a 
committee of twelve bishops of which 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of Boston is 
the chairman. The committee has ar- 
ranged for speaking teams composed of 
bishops, leading ministers, and laymen 
who will conduct the conferences .and 
work with local committees in arousing 
Methodists to exert their influence_with 
Congress and the President in planning 
for a Christian peace and for world- 
wide reconstruction and collaboration 
among governments in a nation-wide 
program of cooperative effort. 


Step Toward Unity 


The newly-organized Federated Or- 
thodox Greek Catholic Primary Juris- 
dictions in America took a broad step 
toward international good will and the 
propogation of democratic principles 
whe nit announced plans for establish- 
ment of an English-speaking seminary 
in this country for students from Ortho- 
dox countries in Europe. The state- 
ment regarding the proposed seminary 
was made by Archbishop Athenagoras, 
presiding bishop of the federation. 

The fact that students will come from 
Russian, Greece, Syria and other coun- 
tries where the Orthodox Church is pre- 
dominant, lends considerable _ signifi- 
cance to the plan. The recognition re- 
cently accorded the Russian Church by 
the Soviet Government and the heroic 
struggle of the Churches of Europe dur- 
ing this war bid well to restore the 
Church to a position of prominence 
where it “will have a great influence in 
rehabilitation efforts after the war.” 


Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; 


and thy paths drop fatness. 


Psalm 65: II. 
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To be read before the 4% War Loan Drive 
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Onz pay soon, someone will come to see you.* 

He, or she, will ask you to lend your Government at least an 
extra $100 this month. To put at least an extra $100, over your 
regular Bond buying, into War Bonds for the 4th War Loan. 

Don’t—don’t say you can’t afford it even though you may 
wonder how you’re going to get that money. 

If you think that getting the money is going to be hard, why, 
before the doorbell rings, look at the faces of these dead country- 


men of yours. Read their stories. 


Then think how hard it would be to have to tell Americans 
like these that other Americans can’t afford to lend at least an 


extra $100! 


*If, by chance, you should be missed—don't think your money 
tsn’t needed! Go and buy those extra Bonds, yourselft 














Pathfinder Publishing Company 
















Lieutenant William G. Farrow was 
one of Jimmie Doolittle’s Tokio raid- 
ers. His plane made a forced landing 
in Japanese territory and Lieutenant 
Farrow is believed to be one of the 
American aviators who was executed 
by the Japanese some time later. 
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FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUETOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at yourdrug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 


EN-AR-CO Remedy Co., N. ¥.C. AR- co Remedy Co., N. Y.C. 
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SPREADS ON like butter 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion ; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security ; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists . . .Ifyour 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (Cc) 1. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 3102-A ELMIRA, N.Y 
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RED, ROUGH HANDS 


Enjoy soothing comfort, prompt 
relief with world-known, mildly 
medicated, emollient 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


wy < them bear fruit the first year 
nted. Write for free catalog. 


STERN'S “NURSERIES, _ Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. Write for free catalog. 
STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 
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Abundant Tieing 


E. STANLEY JONES 


Beautiful in content and appearance, meets you 


| to pay them. 





where you are and reaches out a sympathetic help- | 


ing hand ! 


glowing book, 
the mental and_ spiritual 
maturity so desperately 
needed in these days of 
uncertainty and stress! 
ABUNDANT LIVING helps 
you to make your life abun- 
cant, by maintaining bal- 
ance and harmony of mind, 
heart, and body! So that 
everyone may own it, 

the price is 

onl 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, 18, D. C.. 


ABUNDANT LIVING is a | 
imparting | 


IGNORANCE OF HISTORY —In the 
Nov. 15 issue, page 19, you refer to a 
list of questions in regard to the history 
of the United States. I suggest that 
Pathfinder publish those questions with 
answers on separate page. If we are so 
ignorant about U. S. history Pathfinder 
could do some mass educating. 

A. J. Quigley, Seattle, Wash. 


Good idea, but not enough paper 
these days. 


o ° ° 


A BOUQUET-—I have taken Pathfinder 
lo, these many years. I just want to 
say I have never in all my life seen such 
a wonderful improvement in any pe- 
riodical. Kp up the good work. 
Frederick W. Smith, Richmond, Va. 


° °o ° 


THE SABBATH AGAIN—The 
was ordained of God on the seventh 
day, the only day He blessed and set 
aside as a holy day. Therefore the Sab- 
bath is not Jew ish, since it was ordained 
centuries before there ever was a Jew. 
Christ and his disciples, including Paul, 
kept the seventh day. 

M. Wiley, Chicago, Ill. 


° ° 3° 


ANENT SUBSIDIES—Regarding your 
editorial on subsidies: It may be true 
that most people are able to pay their 
grocery bills these days, but if you were 
to double the price of g grocery bills, then 
less than half the people would be able 
During the First World 
War we paid 65 cents a pound for ba- 
con and ham, and much of the time 
more than that. And if there is not 
something to take the place of sub- 
sidies you would find prices of com- 
modities would be almost doubled, mak- 


| ing it impossible for the ordinary man 


to live. 
John H. Venable, Miami, Okla. 


In the long run, John Doe pays 
through the nose, direct or via subsidy. 


° o oO 


A DEPRESSION ?—I'm venturing a pre- 
diction that there will be a depression 
after this war, but not so deep as after 
World War I. Not so deep because ex- 
perience and observation has produced 
better judgment and more caution. My 
judgment (or guess) is based on the old 
saying that “ ‘history repeats itself and 
human nature is much the same, yester- 
day, today and forever.” Depression 
has, and will follow, every war. The 
depth depends on the minds of people. 

C. F. Spicer, Clinton, Iil. 


o o oO 


SORGHUM IS SWEET—In your Nov. 8 


issue is an editorial very close to my 


Sabbath — 


PATHFINDER 





I am the 
A friend of mine 


heart called “Sorghum Time.” 
party it mentions. 
here is a regular subscriber to your 
periodical, and she gave me the copy. I 
would like to send one to Gov. Kerr (of 


Oklahoma). Your article is so very nice 

and truthful that I would willingly pay 

for the back number to send to him. 
Mrs. Emma Brandner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The requested copy is in the mail 
without charge, and with it go ou 
wishes for a sorghum-sweetened, happy 
New Year for both Mrs. Brandner and 
Gov. Kerr.—Ed. 


Q ed 2 


RESTRAINT OF TRADE—Reading and 
hearing so much about prosecuting cer- 
tain corporations and individuals under 
the statutes against “Restraint of Trade” 
we do some wondering. 

Can anyone put a finger on any tariff 
act that is not a statute in “restraint of 
trade” and commerce? Doesn't taxa- 
tion of transportation facilities, by ex- 
isting statutes, constitute restraint of 
tradee and/or commerce? How about 
the taxes imposed on producers and dis- 
tributers of goods and services? Aren’t 
they statutes which restrain trade? Is 
it not a fact that all such statutes in- 
crease the cost of living, and promote 
inflation, and maintain a state of pov- 
erty when and where much of every- 
thing can be produced and there is 
plenty for everybody? 


Charles J. Lavery, M.D., Aberdeen, S§. D. 


° ° 2 


LAND OF PROMISE—Congress is now 
trying to get on the good side of the re- 
turning soldiers by passing more or less 
wild pension and class advantage 
schemes. Better wait and see how the 
money side of the matter is coming out 
before making any more promises. We 
have already promised to feed and 
clothe the world and educate South 
America with our tax money. Our 
country is becoming the “ Land of 
Promise” in another way than the orig- 
inal meaning. “Our Erring Youth” are 
doubtless quite wise to this let-down in 
the morals of our reasonings. 

Walter E. Allen, Washington, D. C. 


°o ° ° 


WANTS TO KNOW-—What’s the mat- 
ter? The service boys don’t get enough 
butter or milk. Civilian consumption 
has been reduced in these commodities. 
What happens to the surplus? 

D. F. Parent, Vernal, Utah 


That will be one of the really BIG 
stories to be told after the war. 
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Food 


Food Up 59% 

In Des Moines, the golden buckle on 
the corn belt, the cost of parking the car 
in front of the corner grocer’s has in- 
creased 59% —right sm ack in the face 





of OPA price control—since the Fourth | 


of July in 1940. 

Nineteen standard food items, 
checked on the Friday bargain day have 
been followed in a price survey. The 
sharpest rise—butter and eggs. Oranges, 
from California, Florida or Texas, were 
next. 

Five pounds of cane sugar, in the 18 
months, has gone from 27c to 35c. A 
pouad of coffee from 25c to 33c; a No. 
2 can of green beans from 9c to I7ec, 
a similar can of peas from 9c to 14, 
Five pounds of flour stepped from 25c 
to 3lc. Two loaves of bread upped 
from 20c to 2l1c. 
now are 27c, a seven cent 
One dozen oranges ($2.20 per 


increase. 
crate) 


Two quarts of milk | 





went from 24c to 38c; a No. 2% can | 


of peaches from 14c to 26c; the same 
size can of pears from 16c to 30c. 

A pound of cheese that cost 22c in 
July, 1940, now is 38c. Ten bars of a 
laundry soap went from 30c to 46c; a 
pound of butter from 27c to 48c; a 
pound of lard—double, from 9c to 18c; 


a pound of bacon, from 20c to 40c. 


BEEF HERDS’ FUTURE are fore- 
most in the mind of British Columbia 
stockmen, war or no war. Col. Victor 
Spencer of Vancouver is just home from 
a trip to Herefordshire, Eng. where he 
made arrangements for delivery of 
white-faced Hereford sires. to Canada. 


Weather Dims Food Outlook 


War Food Administration officials got 
a rude jolt the other day from the 
weatherman. Looking hopefully to an- 
other bumper crop year in 1944, they 
got bad news from Florida, C: Sorat. 
and Texas. 

Winter vegetables in Florida were 
damaged he: ily by frost was the word 
they received from the South. On top 
of that came information from Texas 
and California that weather conditions 
for the most part were unfavorable to 
the best development of growing crops 
there. 

Just how big a hole these develop- 
ments will make the nation’s war food 
supply remains to be seen. 


| UTAH SCHOOL LUNCH program 
as 345,696 cans of home-preserved 
foods stocked on its shelves. All of it 
came in from the community cannin 
projects operated last fall by the Mor- 
mons and their neighbors. 
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if Peter Pain slugs you with sharp 
Muscle Pain...Rub in Ben-Gay... Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief= 
and here’s why: 


® Science, for many years, has depended 
on two pain-relieving agents—methyl 
salicylate and menthol. Every doctor 
knows these two precious ingredients. 
And... Ben-Gay contains up to 242 
times as much of both than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. Actual labora- 
tory tests prove this. So insist on the 
genuine Ben-Gay next time Peter Pain 
strikes! Get Ben-Gay’s fast relief! 


Bean’s Moisture 
Proof Pipe 


Our Moisture Proof Pipe is 
the result of a long search for 
an outstanding pipe. The 
strongest feature is a metal 
tube passing entirely through 
the stem. Tube is split below 
which is an ordinary pipe 


For FAST Relief from Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, COLDS, NEURALGIA, 
MUSCULAR STRAIN 


en-Ga Y 
THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


ACTS FAST WHERE YOU HURT 
There’s also Ben-Gay MILD for Children ~ 








| LEARN AT 
| HOME TO 
















MOUNT BIRDS 


Animals, Heads, Fishes, Pets; to TAN. 
Be a Taxidermist. Profit and FUN. 
Hunters. save your valuable TROPHIES. 








Have « 
mounting for others. INVESTICA TE now. 


FREE Boo With 100 fine 


" HOU chestuncty ouue, Gone One. 
Send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. 
1. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 3201, Omaha, Neb. 





cleaner. When condensation 
occurs moisture falls through 
slot on to cleaner. Change 
cleaner once a day and you 
have a cool, dry smoke. Hard 
rubber stem. Three sizes, 
Large, Medium, 
and Small Medi- 
um. Write for 50 
New Catalog. Postpaid r) Hs "4 
L. L. Bean, and Rose. Giant 
Inc. y Dahha-Flowered 
blooms 5 in. across and 2 in. 
Freeport 34, @ thick. Easy to grow. Sturdy 
Maine ‘ well-branched, 3-ft. plants. Ali 
, oo 4 15¢e-Pkts. of seeds, 1 of each 


_ color, postpaid for just 10c! 


PEECO. 
Philadelphia, 32,Pa. —or— Clinton,lowa * 
1) Enclosed is 10c. Send 4 Packets Giant Zinnias. 


Mfrs. Hunting 
, and Camping 
___ Specialties 


Pat. No. 
2,166,537 
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‘STAMM id Siac greece 
“e ' 
This new 128- -page book, “‘Stammering, 5) imines 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 


O. & State 
1 [fiend Bae Burpee Seed Catalog “all about best ; 
ers, planting infor- 


Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 43 years. Free—no obligation, 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3400, Circle 
Tower, indianapolis 4, Ind. 


mation, arenpeieentined 


are 
Burpee's Seed (otohaelicl- Mm 4-4 a = 











How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
derinflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Rheumatic Pains 


Trial Package Free 


f you are suffering from those torturing pains 
isually associated with arthritic, rheumatic, 
neuralgic, sciatic, conditions, ask your drug 
gist for the new Case Combination Method. 
Use as directed, 
relief. 1f you wish to try before you buy, send 


name and address to Paul Case, Dept. P-8, 
Brockton, 


FREE Trial Pac kage. 


p09 7B 
7, * 


Mass., for 
SEND NO 












Get BOTH band. 


OTH GIVEN 


some instruments 
NOW. Just send 
bawme and address. 
WE TRUST YOU 
with 24 pkts. of 
seed to sell at 10c 
pkt..return money 
: ollected to us and 


| 


Thousands report remarkable | 





BOTH instruments | 


aod FREE meee ame books are yours. Write today. 


Paradise Seed Compeny, Sta. 20, Paradies, © Sta. 20, Paradise, Pa. 


California DATES! 


Fresh—Big—Luscious, 5 pounds $45° 


Jumbo Georgia Paper-shelled Pecans, 5 pounds $3.50; 
Pure Orange Blossom Honey 5 pounds $2.50; gg 
5-pound sack $3.00; Mouth-melting Chocolates, 

pound assorted box $2.00. FREE shipping. Satictention 


Guaranteed! Send Cash, M. O. or Check to Cali- 
fornia Date Gardens. Box 1176-P, Palm Springs, 
California. 





MAGNOLIA TREES 


With flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 
STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 
STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, | N. N.Y. 


BUNIONS 
STOP PAIN aQquicnHh! 


FREE SAMPLE 

See how quick pain stops— bunion 

pont mang ear regular shoes. 
Fa IRYFOOT is e to use. Safe, 
harmless.On 3,000, 000 feet since 1897. 
Send No Money fir'scone 
Treatment—it’s FREE. No cost to you. 
FAIRYFOOT (0., (4223 S. Wabash, Dept. 3241, Chicago, ~ 





















WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 


ao re be lowest market prices. No cha oor locating 
-to-F Books. All books. OLD or NEW 
mailed POST-FR FREE. 


SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 
22 East 17th St., New York City 


PATHFINDER 


Pastime and Smiles 


Human Geography 


MAN is in West Virginia. 

HEART and HAND are in Arkansas. 

ARM and FOOTE are in Mississippi. 

LIGHT FOOT and NUCKOLS are in 
Virginia. 

LEFT HAND is in West Virginia. 

FINGER is in Tennessee. 

BIGFOOT is in Texas. 

BOWLEGS is in Oklahoma. 

DERBY is in Colorado. 

HOOD is in Virginia. 

TAMMS is in Illinois. 

CAPPS is in Arkansas. 

BLUEJACKET is in Oklahoma. 

YELLOW JACKET is in Colorado. 


First New Year’s Reveler—I'm going 
home. 

Second Ditto—Why? 

First N.Y.R.—I live there. 


Smart—Say, Ill bet you twenty dol- 
lars that you don’t know where you are, 
and I'll prove it. 

Dumb—All right, you're on. 

Smart—You’re not in Oshkosh. 

Dumb—Right. 

Smart—You're not in Duluth. 

Dumb—Right. 

Smart—Well, if you are not in Ush- 
kosh nor in Duluth you must be some- 
where else. And if you are somewhere 
else you can *t be here. 

(Dumb grabs the money and shoves 
it into his pocket.) 

Smart—Hey! I won. 
money. 

Dumb—What money? 

Smart—That twenty 


Give me that 


dollars I won, 


and you sn: itched right out of my hand. 
Dumb—You must be mistaken. You 


demonstrated that I am not here. 
oo 


Well, 





since I'm not here how could I have 


taken your twenty dollars? 


Rastus—Doc, [’se jest been bit by a 


dawg. 

Doctor—Too bad! Was it a rabid 
dog? 

Rastus—Nawsuh, it wuz a houn. 


“The nudists are 
and discour: ged 


both encouraged 
about next season 
“How come: 

“Well, ew ol is getting scarcer, but 


mosquitoes are getting more plentiful. 


(Answer to Dec. 20 Puzzler). 


Eighteen men 14 men 4 men, 
the number that carry off the influx. 
Now, 18 4, or 14 men can empty 
the cistern (without the influx) in 20 
minutes, or 1 man does it in 14 times 
20 minutes, or 280 minutes. Hence 1] 
men # men, or 7-men can empty it 

1 280 + 7, or 40 minutes. 


Mrs. Barber—That man must think a 
lot of you to raise his hat to you like 
that. 

Mr. Barber—No, he doesn’t like me. 
Ever since I sold him a bottle of hair 
restorer he shows me his bald head 
every time he meets me. 


Fresh—I'm going to take that modern 
history course. 
Soph—I thought you didn’t like his- 
tory. 
Fresh—Don’t. ~But there is where 
a fellow can get the most dates. 


aie li ila, 
> 


“We can’t make him believe the rifle is here to stay.” 
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‘Science Mauile's 


Stargazing Photographers 


Cameramen of the Army and Navy 
stationed in the South Seas are looking 
it the stars to get bearings for map- 
making photography. The Zenith cam- 
era, designed for night photography, 
makes possible accurate photos in terms 
of latitude and longitude. Strategic areas 
can be located within 40 to 50 feet of 
absolute position. 

The work is done with the aid of two 
cameras. One is focused on the stars 
directly overhead while the other is di- 
rected toward the earth. Operation of 
the cameras is automatically synchron- 
ized. Celestial calculations are made 
with the help of a single star catalog 
which the amateur can readily under- 
stand. 


A Miss in The Dark 


Have you ever groped through the- 
ater darkness to the vacant seat that 
wasn't there? Or embarrassingly sat on 
a strange lap? Those days may be com- 
ing to an end, according to James H. 
Owens, Camden, N. J. Fluorescent up- 
holstery is his contribution to the com- 
fort of theater-going consciences. Spec- 
ially impregnated materials are pro- 
posed for carpeting and seat coverings. 


Mosquito Traps 

The mosquito’s sting may be his call- 
ing card, but it tells nothing about 
where he came from. This. unknown 
factor has been the object of consider- 
able study by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. A new directional finder that 
reveals the “where from” of disease-lad- 
en mosquitoes has been invented. Con- 
sisting of four wire screens coated with 
Tree Tanglefoot, a non-drying var- 
nish, the mosquito trap functions sim- 
ilar to the weather-vane to indicate the 
direction the iftsects are flying. Tests 
have proved the efficiency of the device 
in locating breeding places. 


Rocket Threat Controlled 


It was all an accident. But when an 
American Thunderbolt fighter chasing 
a rocket-bearing Messerschmidt dis- 
charged one of the projectiles with ma- 
chine-gun fire, the whole secret of its 
deadliness was caught by an alert pho- 
tographer in the American crew. It was 
the wavering course of the German 
rocket that made it so difficult to evade. 
Once the camera’s eye had charted its 
threatening course and disclosed the 
reason for its deadliness to Allied planes, 
counter action was quickly taken. Our 
fighters flew zig-zag from then on. 
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THE Best Seeds TO GROW 
THE BIGGEST CROPS 
AND FINEST GARDENS 


More Vegetable Gardens are needed on the farms 
and in towns than ever before. To meet wartime 
shortages everyone should try to grow more food! 

Senda postcard or coupon today for1944 Maule’s 
Seed Book with large Vegetable pictures, many life 
size, easy to pick out what you want. Lists favor 
ite flowers too, to make your garden complete. 


Accurate descriptions tell uses, crop yields, seasons, how 
long it takes each kind to grow. The best kinds are marked 
with the 4-leaf-clover Good Luck sign. 

Read about Soy Beans, the food marvel grown for 4,782 
years in China; has greatest balanced food value of all veg- 
etables. Try Soys this year! 

Order soon as your Seed Book comes 
—avoid therush when the 22,000,000 
Victory Gardeners wanttheir seeds! 


SPECIAL! G4, 

5Pkts. Maule’s ey 
VEGETABLE AJ 
seeps ron 1OX | XS 

Five of Maule’s best, to grow a lot of 


vegetables—tettuce, beet, tomato, rad- 
ish, carrot—all 5, a 10c-pkt. of each. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
237 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia) 














Send this Coupon Today! 
Wm. Henry Maule , 


237 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. | 
Send Maule’s Seed Book FREE. 


[} Enclosed is 10c. Send 5 Packets of! 
Maule’s Vegetable: Seeds (value | 
50c), all postpaid for a dime. 










Name . 
| 
RD. | 
or Street ee eS | 
Post Office ! 
and State Pent ] 


‘Learn Shorthand and Touch Typing Easily at Home 


i Ye \ os 
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Don’t continue to wonder why other girls are promoted ahead of you. Do something about ft. 
Learn Shorthand and Touch Typing. You “can teach yourself at home—and it’s an “Open 
Sesame” to office jobs of all kinds. 


Pitman shorthand is simple. Instead of writing words by letter, you write symbols for the 
sounds in them. There aren’t many sounds; taking a few symbols each day you soon learn them. 
Accurate touch typing can easily be mastered at home also. A chart shows you where to put 
your fingers; exercises quickly get you used to the keyboard. 


From our 40-page booklet “Pitman Shorthand Self-Taught” you can learn the Pitman system 
in 15 step-by-step lessons and exercises. 


Our 32-page booklet, with keyboard chart, explains how to-operate the typewriter, has exercises 
to teach keyboard, speed, English typewriting usage. Gives rules for typing business, social, 
official letters, statistics, spacing, etc. 

Send 25c for your copy of both booklets, or 15c for sither, to 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 2414 Douglas Street, N. E. Washington 18, D. C. 








Graham Patterson, Publisher 


Robert West Howard, Editor-in-Chief 


PATHFINDER 


Emil Hurja, Associate Publisher 


Senior Editor, Edward Cullom 


DEPARTMENTAL EDITORS 


GENERAL NEWS: Douglas Mackenzie, Doris Callahan; CAPITOL HILL: Key Hart; SCIENCE: Louis Schenk; GOOD NEIGHBORS: Carmen Simpson; 
WOMAN'S WORLD: Lillian Webb; BUSINESS: Howard Browning; ART EDITOR: Aloysius Reagan 








Big Money Boys 


As far as the money goes (and it always goes in the Army) 
the American buck private in Italy finds himse If in pretty 
high company. His $50 a month translated into the coin 
of the realm comes to 5,000 lire—and that is the same pay 
that an Italian Minister receives. 

It is one of the fantastic effects of the exchange rate 
between the currencies of different countries, especially 
when that rate is fixed arbitrarily. Right now American 
authorities say that a dollar is worth 100 lire, so the private 
is paid 5,000 lire each month, and finds himself among the 
financially-great around him. 
of importance—until he starts to buy something. Then he 
is likely to discover that the Germans have left practically 
nothing for him. 

In short: he finds himself in pretty much the same position 
as the big wage-earners here at home, only worse. 


a wo 
Country and City 


There seems to be an increasing tendency to consider 
the future of agriculture in only the terms of a money-making 
industry. The experts would have us think of farming as 
something in need of post-war restoration by methods of 
commercial exploitation with no emphasis at all where we 
believe the emphasis ought to be, on the vocation and pro- 
fession of the country as a way of life. 

There is always a lot of foolishness about rural pursuits 
and rural wisdom, as if countrymen belonged to an entirely 
different order of mankind from people who live in cities and 
towns. Town and country are not, as many believe, dia- 
metrically opposed. They should be, although it is a long 
time since they have been, complementary, each learning 
from and contributing to the welfare of the other. It is, 
however, the misfortune of rural areas that for generations 
they have been misinterpreted and misgoverned. — - 

A new book is out in England. It is called Men of Earth 

and it is by an author named H. J. Massingham, as passion- 
ate a champion of the country as ever walked the war-torn 
fields of his native land. It is not likely that the volume 
will be published in this country or that if it is, any great 
sale will develop. The heartening thought is that at this 
particular time such a book could be issued in paper-pinched 
England, while here in our own Nation so many publishers 
are inclined to dismiss messages like Mr. Massingham’s as 
regional or, “too local.” 

Mr. Massingham makes no secret of the fact that he dis- 
likes the slavery, the narrow particularism, the monetary 
self-consciousness, the dishonest artificiality and the dis- 
tracted incompetence of the civilization which has grown 
up with the industrial revolution. He hates them all with 
godly hatred and so, they say, much of his book is out of 
balance. However, his book records the survival, in men 
and workmanship and in the structure and pattern of country 
life, of a larger, freer and happier spirit. That is where 
the book becomes our book. That is where Mr. Massing- 
ham’s realizations become applicable to the American scene 
as well as to his native heath. Possibly it is here that we 
can find the biggest lesson for the United Nations, no matter 


It must give him a feeling 


‘and shoddy. 


. 


what, and for whom, our record production of food must be. 

For it is true that the old ways cannot merely be recon- 
structed without reference to changed conditions and needs. 
However, a new world can be built up, incorporated in 
the timeless and abiding spirit ot the old. People of the 
countryside have never lost the rhythm of living, maintained 
in the craftsmanship of frugal living, any more than they 
have allowed to deteriorate their sense of gracious comeliness 
in the lines of the typical American village. Those inured 
to town ways have not lost these virtues, even though they 
may so believe. It is merely that in the rural areas the 
virtues are still recognized as such and not despised as 
quixotic follies. 

When urban civilization became independent of, almost 
isolated from, life beyond the city, it became both unnatural 
It is from the country that true rhythms of 
human existence must be restored. It is in the country 
that life is a rounded and integrated whole, that highly 
skilled versatility is commonplace, that art and usefulness 
have not undergone judicial separation. It is in the country 
that work and play and family life are interwoven, where 
commercial exploitation brings quicker and more evident 
disaster, where people are still numerous who prefer good 
workmanship to good wages if they have to choose between 
the two. It is in the country that people are content with 
a sufficiency for living and a just price for their output. 

The man who spent long hours . gathering and oe 
sphagnum moss deep in the swamps, gaining only $1.7 
for a heavy bale, argued that the pay was adequ: ite as HA 
work was outdoors snd in the sun. The man who picked up 
1,000 pine-cones to become part of Christmas wreaths, 
having but 70 cents to show for his careful selection, re- 
marked just the other day that the stipend was “enough,’ 
that many people never got time to walk in the woods or 
think, as he did. Country folk are not fools, as so many 
city folk think, looking down from the great height of a 
single specialized technique on men who are masters of 
many skilled crafts, gifted amateurs of as many more. 

Nor, by the same token, is the countryman a saint. He 
knows all the tricks of his trades, although he boasts verv 
little about his knowledge to the outsider. Often the sub- 
urban master is passed by because it takes a while to know 
him and the urbanite is always in a hurry. Perhaps the 
radical difference between the townsman and the country- 
man is that the countryman knows the difference between 
good and evil—a knowledge which irreligious industrializa- 
tion has so frequently sweated out of urban life. 

Unquestionably the-rural areas of the nation need many 
more scientific devices, perhaps made in the city, brought 
to it, so as to make it more prosperous. What rural areas 
neither need nor desire is to have their independence stolen 
through having forced on them the methods and motives of 
the industrialized town. The country’s objects are essentially 
above mere profit; it exists, and can only continue to exist, 
for the fruitful service of God and man in the things most 
necessary to man’s daily life. For that very reason it reckons 
men above mechanisms, human life above means of existence 
and, creating beauty of utility, justly despises the irresponsi- 
bility of scheming minds. 


~~~ 
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HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 





COVERS SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 
e Do you know that an average of one person out of 
every ten becomes a hospital patient each year? 
More than 35,000 patients enter hospitals daily. You, 
or one of your family might be next! Don’t go into 
debt or bankrupt your savings when Sickness or 
Accident strikes. Be prepared—protect yourself NOW! 


PAYS BENEFITS FROM FIRST DAY 
This dependable Hospitalization Plan PAYS YOUR 
BILLS FROM THE VERY FIRST DAY exactly as provided. 
Do not confuse this policy with the others that skip 
paying benefits for the first 7 or 14 days of disability. 


ISSUED TO INDIVIDUALS or FAMILIES 
You or members of your family may be protected 
against Hospitalization resulting from Sickness or 
Accident. Everyone, in good health, from 6 months 
to 70 years of age can now apply for this. policy. 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 
Any recognized Hospital and any Doctor in the United States 
or Canada may be selected by you. You are not ired to en- 
ter any particular Hospital under this liberal Hospitalization plan. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION — NO RED TAPE — NO AGENTS 


No medical examination is required. If you are in good health 
we take your word for it. We have eliminated red tape as well 
as agents. Mail plan gives maximum insurance at low cost. 


FREE INFORMATION=NO OBLIGATION 
Send no money— just mail the coupon. We will send you com- 
plete details and 10 day FREE Inspection offer. DO. DELAY! 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK CASUALTY COMPANY 


Dept. 3 Rockford, Illinois 





BILLS |PA\INDY 
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POLICY PAYS 
Hospital and Doctor Bills up te 


46% “"' HOSPITAL *540 


Room and Board for Adults up to 90 days 


525 tnx LOSS of TIME *300 


From work up to 12 weeks 


135% DOCTOR ‘135% 


Expenses 
LOSS of LIFE, LIMBS or SIGHT 


‘1,000.00 


Many other fiberal benefits.All as plainly stated in Policy. 










MAIL COUPON NOW 


George Rogers Clark Casualty Company, Dept. 3044 
Rockford, Mlinois 


Please rush FREE information about Hospital and 
Doctor’s Expense Policy. 


Ph ainsicisksinis-saaestvahainneinenstensgainiiaeiiaidimmsnaanatamatiaal 


I iihiinctanciduncnesinnnbionnminmeiipiniataammdea 


CITY & STATE..___........-_..---.--------------- 
Fill in coupon. Clip and paste to 
Postal Card or mail in envelope. | 
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INCREASE YOUR CHANCE For Success 


By INCREASING YOUR VOCABULARY 


F YOUR VOCABULARY IS LIMITED, your chances 


of success are limited. 


The greater your vocabulary 


the more likely you are to succeed! 


The truth of this has been proved time and 
again, by experts who have given thousands of 
scientific tests comparing the vocabularies of 
successful executives with run-of-the-mill em- 
ployees. 

AND IN BOTH THE ARMY AND NAVY 
a man’s rating in his vocabulary quizzes over- 
shadows any other single test in deciding his 
advancement! 

Regardless of the field of endeavor in which 
you are engaged, the number of words you know 
and can use correctly is the most important 
single measurement by which others judge your 
ability. Therefore, a better command of words 
will not only help you get ahead faster, it will 
also give you assurance; build your self-con- 
fidence; lend color to your personality; increase 


HOW TO ACQUIRE A LARGER VOCABULARY 
—IN ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY! 

However, the proof that you doubtless already realize the 
truth of these statements is indicated by the fact that you have 
probably always wanted to increase your vocabulary. But, up 
to now, perhaps you have never found a method which would 
actually make you eager to do it. That is why you will welcome 
this announcement of a wonderful new book, “30 Days to a 
More Powerful Vocabulary,” which really makes it exciting 
fun—a fascinating game—to learn new words! 

If you will enjoy yourself with this unique volume for just 
15 minutes a day and for just 30 days—you will (as proven by 
tests) add more new and useful words to your vocabulary than 
the average adult acquires in 25 years. 

This book is divided into 30 delightful daily chapters. Each 
day you spend 15 enjoyable minutes with this book—and it 
does FOR you, and for your vocabulary, the things you will 
read about in the 30 captions below. 


What This Book Will Do For You 


your popularity. 


RBRABASSESESBESESEESESEEESEESEE ES 





WILFRED FUNK 
NORMAN LEWIS 


SRS S eee a meee eeeereeaaaauaaasesasaseanany 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 

Please send me “30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL VOCASBU- 
LARY” for five days’ FREE Examination. I will pay postman $2.00 
plus postal charges. After using the book 5 days if I am not fully 
satisfied I will return the book, and you are to refund my money 
promptly. 


NAME 


eck here if enclosing $2.00 with this coupon, and we will pay 
tee AA The same 5-day return privilege, for full refund 
applies. 


. 
SASSSSSVSSVVSSSVVssesssese ses sssessssssaaaas 


How you maytalk and write your way 
to greater business success and social 
position. 


A series of fascinating tests showing 
whether your language helps or han- 
dicaps you. 


Why world-leaders, business heads, 
successful men and women, all have 
powerful vocabularies. 


How increasing your vocabulary de- 
velops your mind and imagination; 
leads you to success. 


The explosive power of words; how 
they can win or lose a friend or job. 
Exercises in choosing dynamic verbs. 


How to add words to your vocabulary, 
while at movies, listening to radio, 
reading newspaper or looking at signs 


How words can make you appear bril- 
liant or ignorant; and how to turn 
them into your slaves. 
Why day by day your expanding vo- 
cabulary builds self-confidence; in- 
creases your popularity. 


Why neither age not lack of educa- 
tion need handicap you in gaining 2 
mastery of words. 


Easy methods that, in 30 days, will 


give you more new words than the 
average person acquires in 25 years. 


Learning scientific words in common 
usage which everyone should know 
how to pronounce correctly. 


How to find exactly the right words 
to express your innermost feelings 
and ideas. 


Hints on words ending in ‘“‘ology’’; 
and how using them erroneously can 
be so embarrassing. 


Seventeen ways to describe what peo- 
ple are like; and how to avoid hack- 
neyed expressions when doing so. 


Seventeen other ways to define accur- 
ately the faults of human beings; 
how to avoid commonplace speech. 


- 


slightest obligation. 
the few cents postal charges. 


ee eee ee ee eS Se 


have ever seen or heard of—then 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


How you can help to create the Amer- 
ican language; and the way in which 
slang attains respectability. 


A surprise test that shows the aston- 
ishing progress you have already made 
in increasing your vocabulary. 


How to capture personalities in words, 
making them and yourself more in 
teresting to others. 


Why adjectives add flavor to your 
language; and how to use them more 
effectively. 


An easy way to remember words you 
learn, so that the progress you make 
will never be lost. 


Why these Latin word-roots multiply 
your vocabulary so amazingly. 


Ten fascinating quizzes which ‘‘nail 
down’’ your three weeks’ progress. 


You get a quiz challenge that wil! test 
your wit in guessing at word mean- 
ings. 
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